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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CURLING-STONE. 
By T. Dykes (‘Rockwood’), Author of Stories of Scottish Sports. 


>. a5G/0 you want me to tell the history 
Y ey J] of my life, do you? Well, it 
SRY is far from being eventful ; but 
you are welcome to it. As it is 
with human beings, I may tell, 
so is it with stones—some get 
it hot like chimney-jambs, some cold; it has 
been my lot to have it cold, as you can under- 
stand. It was the skip’s second stone which 
spoke—the one with which he often saved the 
game—and was familiarly alluded to by him as 
his Old Reliable. Even had we not known it, 
there was something about him which denoted 
that he was the property of a laird and Highland 
chieftain; whilst the others on his own rink 
were handled by tenants and clansmen; those 
of the opponents again betokening in everything 
the shrewd, canny Lowland farmer from the south 
side of the Forth. His dignified and reserved 
manner, his high polish, his anxiety to cross at 
all times the dreaded boundary of hogs and 
move in the inner circles, the jaunty way in 
which he gyrated in behind the guards like a 
ruling-elder to the rear of a kirk plate, readily 
enough indicated superiority, without his silver- 
mounted handle inlaid with a rich cairngorm. 
We were on Carsebreck Royal Pond at the 
time, and the curlers of the North and the 
curlers of the South of the river Forth were 
fighting hard, rink against rink, for ‘supremacy 
in the annual bonspiel of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club. Snow lay all around, the ice 
was strong enough to bear a luggage train above, 
or defy a volcanic eruption from beneath ; 
and, though the east wind blew cold and keen, 
one might have imagined, from the casting of 
coats and the up-furling of shirt sleeves, that 
there was being held a great national garden-party, 
were it not that the roaring sonnd of the stones 
in their passage, and the loud shouts of ‘Soop 
him up,’ ‘Bring him on, or ‘Weel curled, sir,’ 
rather created the impression that a great High- 
land foray was being fought out hand - to- hand. 
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And so it was, though the broom - besom had 
taken the place of the claymore, and the curling- 
stone the targe of bull-hide. At our particular 
corner hostilities had been suspended for a few 
minutes, with a view to the dispensation of 
hospitalities in a truly good old Scottish curling 
fashion. Conveniently on the unswept part of 
the ice stood a large brazier, the flames from 
the red coals of which kissed and lapped lovingly 
the round sides of a huge kail-pot or cauldron. 
From this rose a misty gray steam, the succulent 
odour of which pierced one to the pit of the 
stomach, for the interior of the pot was alternately 
decked and double-decked with good Loch Fyne 
herrings and smiling murphies which grinned 
from ear to ear. To the contents the curlers 
eagerly applied themselves ; and, whilst so engaged, 
I was able to have a few words with Old 
Reliable. 

‘Yes, it has been my lot to have it cold, as 
I have told you, though at the outset I had 
some warm passages in my career, as I shall 
relate. To begin, then, at the beginning. I 
am come of a good old Scottish Lowland family— 
not Highland, as you might be led to think, 
for nearly all the stones here are from the 
Lowlands. I may say I am of the Hones of 
Ailsa Craig, sometimes called the Red Hones, 
from the colour of our “striking” or “ fighting 
belts.” Our pedigree is of the most ancient ; 
the Loudons of Loudon Hill in Ayrshire and 
the Basses of Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth, 
I have heard it said, came into the world on 
the same day. There are a good many here 
to-day from Ailsa Craig; but these Are mostly 
of the commoner sort, natives all of that part 
of the rock which lies close down to the sea; 
whereas the Hones, which are of a harder and 
keener grit, belong to the higher strata. Of my 
early years I recollect very little, save that a 
puffin—or patey, as they call them in these 
parts—every year built its nest upon me. One 
day I recollect I heard a loud noise, and 
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woke up to find myself being roughly handled 
and hammered by rude-looking men who used 
to shoot the wild goats which playfully skipped 
about in summer-time. 

‘Soon after this I was with many others placed 
on board the large, brown-sailed yawl, Maggie 
Sinclair, which once a week came across from 
Girvan with letters and provisions. It was blow- 
ing a stiff breeze when we bade adieu to our good 
old home at Ailsa, with its pateycocks, its kitti- 
wakes, its gulls, solan geese, and wild goats ; and as 
the boat heeled to the stronger blasts the water 
washed over me just as it sometimes now does at 
the time of a thaw. We were not allowed to 
stay long at Girvan, which is a pretty little town on 
the Ayrshire coast, but were immediately put into 
a train and forwarded to Mauchline, another little 
Ayrshire place, where once lived Robert Burns, a 
great friend of a once-famous curler and sports- 
man, one Tam Samson of Kilmarnock. Arrived 
at Mauchline, we were all piled up together in 
long rows to await the issue of events. Néarly 
one-half of our mixed company in that Mauchline 
yard were from Ailsa, the commoner stones being 
a little more numerous than ourselves. The 
others comprised blue Burnock Waters, such as are 
opposing us now, scarcely so keen as the Hones ; 
and Crawfordjohns from Lanarkshire, wearing 
shepherd tartan plaids a little darker in shade 
than our own ; a few Carsphairns from the Dum- 
friesshire border; and perhaps twice as many 
more than of the latter from many quarters, 
some being all the way from Italy. After we 
had lain idle for a considerable time, Mr Kay, 
the master of the yard, came out and selected 
half-a-dozen of us, saying, “These will do nicely 
after a little hammering.” Glad was I indeed of 
a change, but little did I dream of the rough 
usage which was in store for me. After knocking 
off all the rough corners with a hammer, nothing 
would satisfy them but that they should drill a 
hole right through my centre, possibly to see if I 
was quite sound at the core. That at any rate 
was what I thought at the time. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, I was still seemingly to the heavy 
side, for, horror of horrors! they held me up 
against a huge monster in the shape of a red 
grindstone, which as it tore round and round 
threatened to grind me into sand altogether. 
When I had lost a pound and a half in weight, 
and felt quite worn and wasted, I thought my 
troubles were over, but alas! they were only be- 
ginning. I was still, it seems, what they chose 
to call “a rough customer.” From the grinding- 
stone I was taken to a strange machine called 
the turning-lathe, another huge monster, which 
made as much noise as a flock of puffins newly 
home from the herring fishing. This machine 
was fitted with a number of round boxes, each 
just big enough to hold one of us comfortably. 
I have done a lot of curling in my day, and 
with anything like fair twist can come in easily 


three feet in twelve when a winning draw has to 
be executed; but “elbow out” or “elbow in,” never 
have I done anything like what I did the ‘four 
hours I was in that box. You may not believe it, 
but I curled round on my own proper curling centre 
at the rate of a thousand revolutions a minute, 
Light and handsome as I fancied I was, they 
were not done with me; but removing me to 
what they called the finishing machine, they held 
me against two revolving discs, which, as they 
spun round at an extraordinary rate of speed, 
burnished me on both sides till I was as smooth 
as the sea under Ailsa Craig on a calm summer 
day. After a few touches by the chisel to my 
striking belt, a beautiful handle was fitted into 
my centre, and my early troubles were over. 
“He is a lovely stone,” said the artist who had 
superintended all my preparations ; “he now wants 
but ice.” 

‘Before I could find ice my master therefore had 
to find a customer for me, which he did in Lord 
Lochnagar, and with his lordship I still remain. 
I gave satisfaction from the first, and have played 
as skip since my opening day. Have I curled 
anywhere but in Scotland? Oh yes, I have crossed 
the seas and curled in Canada, where nearly all 
the stones are from Ailsa Craig. They are 
beautiful curlers there I can tell you, far more 
scientific than they are here. But, oh, you lack 
these grand Highland hills, and miss these loud 
cheery shouts of approval and exultation. Indeed, 
sir, you may believe me, curling is “Scotland’s 
ain game” in everything. Yes, and I have curled 
also in the English glaciariums under glass roofs 
on a summer day; but I care little for it. Give 
me the clear sky overhead, the snow-clad hills 
around, and the burly, cheery sons of Old Scotland, 
and leave indoor curling to the Englishmen, with 
their straw hats, their white waistcoats, their 
flowers in their button- holes, and their iced 
drinks. Good.morning, sir. You are welcome 
to my yarn, but you might be able to get a 
better from our opponents. We are leading just 
now; but it is a long time yet till the closing- 
gun is fired.’ 

I had little difficulty in finding his chief 
opponent, a sturdy-looking old chiel in a bluish 
plaid, which seemed knotted together by a well- 
worn wooden handle. In good broad Ayrshire 
Scotch he said: ‘And what may be your wall, 
sir?? We explained to him the object of our 
mission, which did not at first seem to please 
him; but he warmed up and became more com- 
municative afterwards. ‘Man,’ he says, ‘it’s jist 
this. I’m no’ a talker, I’m a curler; and as the 
auld chalk nest-egg said to its neebors, “though 
Providence has destined that I, the verra centre 
o the maternal breast, am to be neither a crawer 
nor a cackler, I’ll be safe in the middle here 
when a’ your necks are twistit.”. However, you 
are welcome. My memory then, you maun hear, 
carries me back to the old Watter o’ Burnock in 
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Ochiltree pairish in Ayrshire, on a bricht simmer 
day, when the linties were singin’ in the broom 
and the watter-wagtail was twitterin’ aboon ma 
heid as licht as that snaw-flake there. There was 
a gran’ big troot used to lie below me, and to 
guddle this big troot there cam oot frae Ochiltree 
a young mason’s apprentice. The troot and me 
were gey slippery customers; and after we had 
gien him a guid game o’ hide-and-seek, nothing 
would do him but, as I thought out of sheer 
spite, he would have me hame. Then I kenned 
what life was in earnest. He hammered at me 
and worked at me nicht and day for weeks, then 
wi’ some bits o’ stanes he sharped his knife wi’, 
and another auld curlin’-stane he rubbit the last 
possible gumboil oot o’ me, as he said. *Deed, I 
never had ony peace till one Sunday he sharped 
his razor on me, set me up as a lookin’-glass, and 
shaved himsel’ wi’ me, then placed me in front of 
the fire till I was burnin’ wi’ rage, and ironed 
his shirt wi’ me; though I had a wee bit satis- 
faction in reddin’ aff the buttons as they had 
been cranreuch on the white ice. Then cam’ the 
day he tried me on the real ice. Eh, man, but 
that was a day o’ sweet revenge; for monie a 
time in the spring had the ice aboon me comin’ 
doun Burnock Watter sairly scratched my poor 
heid. Ay, and it was real Ayrshire muirland 
curlin’, wi? guid broom cowes cut frae the 
knowes, and dare-deevil soopin’ an’ shoutin’ frae 
mornin’ till nicht. Ay, man, but my pleasures 
didna last lang. Ae nicht when the frost was 
liftin’ and the sun was drappin’ red in the west, 
my auld maister, wi’ me at his foot, tumbles 
through. He got grippit at the oxters and was 
pulled back again, but down I went curlin’ to 
the bottom. 

‘Hoo mony years I lay there I canna tell; it 
was a cheerless exile and no mistake, for there 
wasna a trout in the place. At the bottom it was 
jist a muckle bog. I had forgotten the Burnock 
Watter, the curlin’, and everything a’thegither, 
when ae day I got a sudden jag as if wi’ the 
chisel lang syne. It fairly put me in a swelterin’ 
sweat till I heard a voice saying, “Deil kens 
what this can be, but it has fairly knockit the 
neb aff my guid new scythe” The voice was 
familiar, but what could I mak’ oot o’ it? Jist 
then a big horny hand grips me by the handle 
in a way I hadna forgot, and draws me richt up 
into the daylicht again. “Bless me,’ was the 
remark, “if this is no’ my faither’s auld curlin’- 
stane that has been at the bottom noo for sic a 
lang, lang while. I hae his twin brither at the 
barn-door cheek at hame.” This talk and mair let 
me ken that the loch had been drained for hay- 
growin’ purposes, and the mowin’ of the first 
crop had brocht me back to life again. Weel, 
hame they carries me, and richt glad was I to see 
my old curlin’ neebor, I can tell ye. But, oh, I 
little kenned what was in store for me. When 
we got to the door, says the guidwife, “Oh John, 


this ane and its neebor will do gran’ for stickin’ on 
the tap o’ a chessat-lid to squeeze the whey oot.” 
Was there ever sic a degradation in this world? 
Squeezin’ whey oot 0’ a cheese-vat to mak’ skim- 
milk cheese for hungry ploomen and Paddies at 
the shearin’! It was enough to break the heart 
o’ ony curlin’-stane. 

‘The winter that year, as it happened, proved a 
saft ane throughout, and when the cheese - makin’ 
was done we lay idle till the spring-time. Then 
to our horror we were stuck on the top o’ the 
harrows to make their teeth act more upon the 
furrows by reason o’ oor wecht, and draggit up 
and doon ower the ground by horses, without a 
soop frae ae friendly besom. You may imagine 
the feelin’s o’ a curlin’-stane at that sort o’ usage. 
The sowin’ season ower, there was ither wark 
aye to be done, even to sittin’ on the lid o’ an auld 
corn-bin to haud in a clockin’ hen. Waur than 
degradation was to follow—the involuntary assist- 
ance in dishonesty, positive dishonesty. There 
was, ye see, on the farm a crop o’ potatoes every 
year which had to be sold by the hundred- 
wecht, and there were only twa imperial wechts 
about the place, ane o’ 561b., and another of 
14 1b. Noo, I weigh three stane, or 42 Ib. exactly, 
and the 14 lb. stane and me placed in front o’ the 
dealer jist’ as exactly balanced the 56 lb. wecht, 
so that we a’ made up a hundredwecht. Weel, 
my neebor’s like me in everything except that he 
is four pounds lichter; and in the nicht-time, 
somewhat unaccountably, he took my place at the 
wechts, and I went back to the barn-door. Ill 
neither hint nor say ony mair; but if you are 
ony way up in farmin’ you'll ken that four 
pounds o’ potatoes at the sellin’ is worth twice 
as much as a peck o’ guano at the plantin’. 
After siclike wark I have nae doubt you say 
we well deserved hangin’, and hung we were, 
ma neebor and mysel’, ower the riggin’ o’ an out- 
house for young cattle, to keep down the thatch 
0’ the roof, and this for six months and mair. 
Indeed, if it hadna been for the curlin’ we micht 
hae been hangin’ there still. Even that scarcely 
saved us; for the mornin’ the ice was strong 
enough to carry, the east wind blew terribly 
severe, and a snowstorm was promised. Waur than 
a’, the guidwife was deid against curlin’, and 
wild at oor bein’ cut down. 

‘ As we left for the pond, “ Me wish ye ill?” says 
she, in reply to the guidman, as she wiped an 
angry tear frae her e’e wi’ her apron, “na, na, 
it’s the ither way aboot, guidman. I’m wishin’ 
indeed that when a’ you curlers are gethered into 
the ill place, a kind Providence will lift the 
thatch aff the roof and let in the snaw and the 
east wind on ye jist as ye have done on my 
puir young queys this day.” Weel, to mak’ a 
lang story short, sic folks couldna thrive; they 
were roupit oot, and wi’ some odds and ends 
I became the property o’ my present maister, 
who has promised to pension me if I win the 
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day, that’s to say when my curlin’ days are 
ower.’ 

As I had to follow him up and down to catch 
him when idle at the ends of the rinks, I could 
well notice that the game was being very closely 
contested. When the sun began to sink in the west 
the frost commenced to nip more keenly, causing 
much greater caution in the delivery of the stone. 
Old Reliable, the better to act, had shifted to his 
duller side, and several times just saved his rink 
by twisting in easily and gently long after he 
seemed dead beyond all assistance from the 
brooms. His scientific skill apparently annoyed 
as well as puzzled our friend from Burnock, who 
would not admit his superiority, but at the same 
time declared that he was ‘a wonderfully good 
curler, that is to say for a nobleman and gentleman 
ye ken” During all this time the curling storm 
raged loudly with the roar of passing stones, the 
plying of brooms, the bell-like echoes of congratu- 
latory cheers, and the sharp notes of complaint. 
It was now coming near the close of the bonspiel, 
and all rinks were anxious. Would Ailsa Craig 
gain the day, or Burnock Water win his pension ? 
I determined to wait and see the result. Both 
sides were par when starting on what promised 
to be the last head when the gun fired, and the 
victor at the end of the last head, when stones 
were counted, was of course the winner of the 
day. 

Anxious moments these were for all, and in 
the occasional lulls, when skips were puzzled and 
pondering, one could mark the soft Gaelic of the 
Northmen against the hard Galloway, the dour 
Dumfriesshire, and the broad Ayrshire accents of 
the South, with now and then the short-clippit 
words of the men of Aberdeenshire. Far up on thie 


hillside to the east the finishing gun was loaded, 
primed, and waiting for the last tick of the 
expiring period of play. 

What promised to be the last end between the 
rinks between Ailsa Hone and Burnock was con- 
tested stone for stone and inch for inch. Still, 
when the two skips went down to tle clamps, 
Ailsa was lying one shot with a big Crawfordjohn 
of the third-hand player. To this, Old Reliable, 
with a beautiful ‘elbow in’ shot added another, 
and with the barest glimpse of the winner visible 
through the only port left, old Burnock’s 
chances of success seemed almost hopeless. To 
draw gently to it was of little use, as the second 
stone must still be left, and one only was wanted. 
If he could catch what was free of it sharply and 
firmly, the second stone slightly in its right wake 
would go also, and with both removed Burnock 
had the victory. I could almost hear the old 
fellow growling and groaning to be free. At last 
he was off like a greyhound from the slips, roar- 
ing—at least to me this was quite distinct—‘ Jock 
Crawford, I have got ye!’ Through the port he 
went scatheless, though close enough to have 
jammed a snowflake in the passage. There was a 
rude rock and shock, followed by a wild southern 
shout of exultation which readily enough pro- 
claimed that Burnock’s barn-door pension was 
secure. Another moment, and a flash of light 
was reflected from the snow-clad hills, It was the 
gun. As its echoes resounded through the distant 
glens brooms were tossed high in air, and loud 
cheers told of the joy of the victors. The great 
bonspiel of the year was over, and soon we found 
on the shore, when the lists were made up, that 
the men of the South, like tried Old Burnock, 
had proved victorious. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER X.—OF MY VOYAGE TO THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


by a little after daybreak, for the 
captain had forewarned me _ the 
night before that he purposed to 
catch the morning tide. To one 
inland-bred the harbour of Leith 
was a sight to whet the curiosity. There were 
vessels of all kinds and sizes—little fishing smacks 
with brown, home-made sails from Fife or the 
Lothian coast towns, great sea-going ships, many 
with strange foreign names on their sides, and 
full of a great bustle of lading and unlading. 
There was such a concourse of men, too, as made 
the place like a continuous horse-fair. Half-a- 


dozen different tongues jabbered in my ear, of 
which I knew not one word, save of the French, 
which I could make a fair shape to speak, having 
learned it from Tam Todd along with much else 


of good and bad. There were men in red cowls 
like Ayrshire weavers, and men in fur hats from 
the North, and dark-skinned fellows, too, from 
the Indies; and all this motley crew would be 
running up and down jabbering and_ shrilling 
like a pack of hounds. And every now and then 
across the uproar would come the deep voice of 
a Scots skipper, swearing and hectoring as if the 
world and all that is in it were his peculiar 
possession. 

But when we had cleared the Roads of Leith, 
and were making fair way down the firth with a 
good north-westerly breeze behind us, then there 
was a sight worth the seeing. For behind lay 
Leith with its black masts and tall houses, and 
at the back again Edinburgh, with its Castle 
looming up grim and solemn, and farther still 
the Pentlands, ridged like a saw, running far to 
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the westward. In front I marked the low shore 
of Fife with the twin Lomonds, which you can 
see by climbing Caerdon or Dollar Law, or any 
one of the high Tweedside hills. The channel was 
blue as a summer sky, with a wintry clearness 
and a swell which was scarce great enough to 
break into billows. The Kern, for so the vessel 
was called, had all her sail set, and bounded gal- 
lantly on her way. It was a cheerful sight, what 
with the sails filling to the wind and men _pass- 
ing hither and thither at work with the cordage, 
and the racing seas keeping pace with the vessel. 
The morning fires were being lit in the little 
villages of Fife, and I could see the smoke curling 
upwards in a haze from every bay and neuk, 

But soon the firth was behind us, and we 
passed between the Bass Rock and the May out 
into the open sea. This I scarcely found so much 
to my liking. I was inland-bred and somewhat 
delicate in my senses, so soon I came to loathe 
the odour of fish and cookery and sea- water, 
which was everywhere in the vessel, Then the 
breeze increased to a stiff wind, and the Kern 
leaped and rocked among great, rolling billows. 
At first the movement was almost pleasing, being 
like the motion of a horse’s gallop in a smooth 
field. And this leads me to think that if the 
boat were but small enough so as to be more 
proportionate to the body of man, the rocking of 
it would be as pleasing as the rise and fall of 
a horse’s stride, But in a great cumbrous ship, 
where man is but a little creature, it soon grows 
wearisome. We stood well out to sea, so I could 
but mark the bolder features of the land. Even 
these I soon lost sight of, for the whole earth 
and air began to dance wofully before my eyes. 
I felt a dreadful sinking, and a cold sweat began 
to break on my brows. I had heard of the sea- 
sickness, but I could not believe that it was this. 
This, was something ten times worse, some deadly 
plague which Heaven had sent to stay me on my 
wanderings. 

Nicol Plenderleith had disappeared almost as 
soon as he came aboard, and I saw him deep in 
converse with the sailors.) When we had cleared 
the Forth he came back to me, as I leaned dis- 
consolately against the bulwarks, and asked me 
how I did. His lean, brown face was not a whit 
changed by the rocking of the ship; indeed, if 
he had been astraddle the Saddleback in a gale 
he would not have been perturbed. When he 
saw my plight he ran below and_ brought 
brandy. 

‘Here, sir, tak’ some o’ this, It’s tasty at a’ 
times, but it’s mair than tasty the noo—it’s hale- 
some.’ 

‘Nicol, I groaned, ‘if I never get home again, 
I look to you to tell the folk in Tweeddale. 
It’s terrible to die here of this villainous sick- 
ness, for I shall certainly die if it continues. Will 
it never cease ?’ 

‘I’ve been speirin’ at the captain, and by @ 


accounts we’re no’ at the warst o’t. He says it’s 
juist like the backs o Leith. If ye win by the 
Fisherraw ye’ll meet your death i’ the Kettle 
Wynd, and if by ony chance ye’re no’ killed there, 
ye’ll be dune for i’? the Walk. He was speaking 
o the stinks o’ the place and no’ the folk, for 
they’re peaceable eneuch, puir bodies. ‘ Weel,” 
says he, “it’s the same here. It’s ill for some 
folk to win by the Forth, but it’s waur i’ the 
open sea; and when it comes to the Dutch waters 
it’s fair awfu’.” I wis, Laird, ye maunna dee.’ 

This was poor consolation ; and had I not formed 
some guess of my servant’s manners I should 
have been downhearted enough ; but there was a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, and even as he spoke 
his mouth broadened to a grin. 

But, sure enough, the captain’s prophecy did 
not come true. For in a little the waves grew 
calmer, and my sickness left me. ’Tis true that 
soon we entered troubled waters once more; but 
I was fortified with experience and some measure 
of brandy, and so could laugh defiance at the 
powers of the sea. 

The wind throughout our course was fair in 
our favour, so we made the journey in shorter 
time than I had dared to hope for. On the 
morning of the third day a*dense mist shut us 
in, so that the captain was much confused and 
angered. But on the wind’s rising the fog rolled 
back, and we went on our way once more. Early 
in the afternoon we sighted the mouth of the 
Maas and the tall lines of shipping which told of 
the entrance to Rotterdam. You may imagine 
that all this was very strange to me, I who had 
lived only among hills and rough woods, and had 
seen the sea but once, and that afar off. “Twas 
a perpetual wonder tc me to see the great sails 
moved up and down according to the airt of the 
wind, and the little helm guiding the great ship. 
As I have said, I soon got over all sickness, and 
was as hale as ever, so that on the last two 
days of the voyage I ever look back as upon a 
time of great pleasure. 

But if my wonder was great in the open seas, 
*twas still greater once we had entered the Dutch 
river. It was all so unlike my own land that 
the home-sickness which travellers tell of had 
almost taken hold of me. There were all manner 
of ships, some little coasting vessels, others huge 
merchantmen which brought home the wares of 
the Indies and the Americas. There was such a 
jabbering, too, in Dutch, of which tongue I knew 
nought, that I longed to hear one good, intelligible 
word of Scotch, for which cause I kept my servant 
near me. By-and-by we neared the quay and saw 
the merchants’ great red storehouses standing in 
long line, and the streets of the city running back 
from the river. Here we came to an anchor. Our 
journey was over, and I had to bid farewell to 
captain and vessel, and go ashore. 

One thing I noted was that the air was some- 
what “soft and damp, lacking, to my mind, the 
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acrid strength of the air of Tweeddale, or even 
of the Lothians. But all the streets were clean 
swept and orderly; the folk well-groomed and 
well-looking ; and the trees by the river-side gave 
a pleasant surprise to one accustomed to the grim, 
gray, narrow streets of the North. I made my way 
by the help of an inquisitive Scots tongue and 
the French language to a decent hostelry in the 
Groote Markt, just opposite the statue (but lately 
erected) of the great Erasmus. This pleased me 
much, for to be near even the poor bronze figure 
of so great a man seemed to lend to the place an 
air of learning. I employed myself profitably in 
reading the Latin inscriptions ; the others I could 
make no more of than the rudest ploughboy in 
Scotland. 

Both Nicol and I were up betimes in the morn- 
ing, that we might get the coach for Leyden, 
which started almost from the door of our inn. 
I solemnly set down my testimony that the ale 
in that same house is the most villainous in the 
world, for it made us both dismal and oppressed, 
a trouble which did not leave us till we had 
taken our seats in the diligence and the horses 
were starting. 

Of the events of that day’s journey how shall 
I tell? Leyden is a day’s length from Rotterdam 
to the north, through a land flat as a girdle-cake. 
The horses were lumbering, sleepy brutes, and the 
driver scarce any better, for every now and again 
he would let them come to the walk for long 
distances, and then, suddenly awakening to the 
fact that he must get to his destination before 
night, get up and shout wildly and feebly flick 
their backs with his whip. I had much ado to 
keep Nicol from trying to take the reins from his 
hands; and certainly if that firebrand had once 
taken them we should have awakened the quiet 
countryside, and, God helping us, might even have 
awakened the driver. I knew nothing of the 
country, and heard but vaguely the names shouted 
out by the guard of the coach; yet somehow or 
other the name of Ryswick clung to my memory, 
and I remembered it well when, long after, at that 
place the treaty was signed which closed the war. 
But at that time the great Duke was plain Master 
Churchill, and there was no thought of war between 
our land and France. 

It was late in the afternoon when we came to 
Leyden and rattled down the rough street to the 
market-place, which was the stopping-place of the 
coach. This was a town more comely and con- 
formable to my eye than the greater city of Rot- 
terdam ; for here the streets were not so even, 
the houses not so trim, and the whole showing 
a greater semblance of age. There were many 
streams and canals, crossed by broad, low bridges, 
It was a time of great mildness for the season of 
the year. . 

It was my first concern to secure lodgings, since 
I purposed to spend no little portion of my time 
here for the next two years; and as I had been 


directed by my kinsman, Doctor Gilbert Burnet, 
I sought the house of one Cornelius Vanderdecker, 
who abode in a little alley off the Breedestraat, 
Arrived there I found that the said Cornelius had 
been in a better world for some fifteen months, 
but that his widow, a tranquil Dutchwoman, with 
a temper as long as a Dutch canal, was most will- 
ing to lodge me and treat me to the best which 
the house could afford. We speedily made a bar- 
gain in bad French, and Nicol and I were installed 
in rooms in the back part of the house, overlooking 
a long garden which ended in one of the streams 
of water which I have spoken of. It was some- 
what desolate at that time, but I could see that 
in summer, when the straight trees were in leaf, 
the trim flower-beds and the close-cropped lawn 
would make the place exceeding pretty. I was 
glad of it, for I am country-bred and dearly I love 
greenery and the sight of flowers. 

I delayed till the next morning, when I had got 
the soil of travel from my clothes, and myself once 
more into some semblance of sprightliness, ere I 
went to the college to present my letters and begin 
my schooling. So after the morning meal I attired 
myself in befitting dress, and put Nicol into raiment 
suiting his rank and company, and set out with a 
light heart to that great and imposing institution 
which has been the star of Europe in philosophy 
and all matters of learning. I own that it was 
with feelings of some trepidation that I approached 
the place. Here had dwelt Grotius and Salmasius 
and the incomparable Scaliger. Here they had 
studied and written their immortal books; the 
very place was still redolent of their memories, 
Here, too, unless my memory deceived me, had 
dwelt the Frenchman, Renatus Descartes, who had 
first opened a way for me from the chaos of the 
schoolmen to the rectitude of true philosophy. 
I scarcely dared to enroll my unworthy name in 
the halls of such illustrious spirits, But I thought 
on my name and race, and plucked up heart there- 
upon to knock stoutly at the gates. A short, stout 
man opened to me, clad in a porter’s gown, not 
unlike the bedellus in the far-away College’ of 
Glasgow, but carrying in his hand a black staff, 
and at his belt a large bunch of keys. It came 
upon me to address him in French, but remem- 
bering that this was a place of learning I con- 
cluded that Latin was the more fitting tongue, so 
in Latin I spoke. 

‘I am a stranger,’ I said, ‘from Scotland, bear- 
ing letters for Master Sandvoort and Master 
Quellinus of this place. I pray you to see if 
they can grant me an audience.’ 

He faced round sharply, as if this were the 
most ordinary errand in his life, and went limp- 
ing across the inner courtyard till he disappeared 
from view behind a massive column. 

The man returned and delivered his message 
in a very tolerable imitation of the language of 
Ceesar. 

‘Their worships Master Sandvoort and Master 
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Quellinus are free from business for the present, 
and will see you in their chambers.’ 

So, bidding Nicol stay in the courtyard, lest 
he should shame nie before these grave seniors 
(though ’twas unlikely enough, seeing they knew 
no Scots), I followed the hobbling porter through 
the broad quadrangle, up a long staircase adorned 
with many statues set in niches in the wall, to 
a landing whence opened many doors. 

At one of them my guide knocked softly, and 
a harsh voice bade us enter. 

‘This is Master Sandvoort,’ he whispered in 
my ear; ‘and I trust he be not in one of his 
tantrums, See ye speak him fair, sir.’ 

I found myself in a high-panelled room, filled 
with books, and with a table in front of a fire- 
place, whereat a man sat writing. He wore a 
skull-cap of purple velvet and the ordinary black 
gown of the doctor. His face was thin and hard, 
with lines across the brow, and the heaviness 
below the eyes which all have who study over- 
much, His hair was turning to gray, but his 
short, pointed beard was still black. He had 
very shaggy eyebrows, under which his sharp 
eyes shone like the points of a needle. Such 
was Master Herman Sandvoort, professor of the 
Latin language in the ancient College of Leyden. 

His first question to me was in the Latin: 

‘What tongue do you speak ?’ 

I answered that I was conversant with the 
English, the French, and the Latin. 

‘Your letters, pray,’ he asked in French ; and I 
took them from my pocket and gave them to 
him. 

‘Ah, he cried, reading aloud, ‘you desire to 
study in this University, and improve your 
acquaintance with certain branches of letters and 
philosophy. So be it. My fee is five crowns for 
attendance at my lectures. I will not abate one 
tittle of it. I will have no more poor students 
come cringing and begging to be let off with 
two. So you understand my terms, Master 
Burnette.’ 

I was both angry and surprised. Who was 
this man to address me thus? 

‘I pray you to finish the letter, I said curtly. 

He read on for a little while; then he lifted 
his head and looked at me with so comical an 
expression that I had almost laughed. Before, his 
face had been greedy and cold ; now it was worse, 
for the greed was still there but the coldness had 
vanished and left in its place a sickly look of 
ser'vility. 

‘Pardon me, pardon me, good Master Burnette ; 
I was in a great mistake. I had thought that 
you were some commoner from the North ;* and, 
God knows, we have plenty of them. I pray 
you forget my words. The college is most 
honoured by your presence—the nephew, or is it 
the son, of the famous Doctor Burnette. Ah, 
where were my eyes The lord of much land, 
so says the letter, in the valley of the Tweed. Be 


sure, sir, that you can command all the poor 
learning that I have at my disposal; and if you 
have not already found lodging, why, if you will 
come to my house, my wife and daughters will 
welcome you.’ 

I thanked him coldly for his invitation, but 
refused it on the ground that I had already 
found an abode. Indeed I had no wish to form 
the acquaintance of Frau Sandvoort and her 
estimable daughters. He gave me much infor- 
mation about the hours of the lectures, the 
subject which he proposed to treat of, and the 
method of treatment; nor would he let me 
depart before I had promised to dine at his 
house. 

Outside the door I found the porter waiting 
for me. He led me across the hall to another 
door, the room of Master Quellinus, the professor 
of Greek. 

Here I found a different reception. A rosy- 
cheeked little man with a+paunch as great as a 
well-fed ox, was sitting on a high chair, so that 
his feet barely touched the ground. He was 
whistling some ditty and busily mending his 
finger-nails with a little knife. 

‘Why, who have we here?’ he cried out when 
he saw me. ‘Another scholar and a great one. 
Why, man, what do you at the trade, when you 
might be carrying a musket or leading a troop 
of pikemen ?’ 

I was tempted to answer him in his own 
way. 

‘And what do you, I asked, ‘at the trade, 
when you might be the chief cook to the French 
king, with power to poison the whole nobility ?’ 

He laughed long and loudly. ‘Ah, you have me 
there, more’s the pity. But what though I love 
my dinner? Did not Jacob the patriarch, and 
Esau—the mighty Esau—though I have little 
credit by the example? But come, tell me your 
name, for I begin to love thee. You have a 
shrewd wit, and, what is more, a_ pleasing 
presence. You may go far.’ 

I gave him my letters, and when he had read 
them he came down from his perch and shook 
me by the hand. 

‘You are a Scot, he said, ‘I never knew any 
Scot but one, and he was hanged on a tree for 
robbing the Burgomaster’s coach. I was a lad at 
school, and I mind me ’twas rare sport. So I 
have a kindly feeling for your nation, though 
may God send you a better fate than that one. 
But what do you seek to learn? Greek! Faugh, 
there is no Greek worth straw save Anacreon, and 
he is not a patch upon our moderns, on Frangois 
Villon of Paris, whose soul God rest! and our 
brave Desportes. Philosophy! Bah! Tis all a 
monstrous fraud. I have sounded all the depths 
of it, and found them but shallows, Theology ! 
Tush, you will learn more theology in an inn 
in the Morschstraat than in all the schools. Such 
are my beliefs. But God has compelled me, for 
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my sins, to teach the Hellenic tongue to a per- 
verse generation at the small sum of five crowns. 
We study the Republic of Plato, and I trust you 
may find some profit. You will dine with me. 
Nay, I will take no denial. To-night in my 
house I will show you how a quail should be 
dressed. I have the very devil of a cook, a man 
who could dress a dry goatskin to your taste. 
And wine! I have the best that ever came from 


the Rhineside and escaped the maw of a swinish 
Teuton. You will come ?’ 

I could only escape by promising, which I did 
with a good grace; for if there was little profit 
in Master Quellinus’s company, there was much 
pleasure. But I was come prepared to find 
much that was strange, so I looked forward to 
their lectures without distaste. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


A RAMBLE IN MUSCAT+#* 


By JOHN FosTER FRASER. 


AM writing this in mid-winter, 
though the thermometer registers 
92 degrees in the shade. I am in 
the flimsiest of pyjamas, and a long 
drink in a long glass stands at my 
elbow. I feel every pore in my 
body perspiring, not streamingly or uncomfortably, 
but producing the sensation of a hot dew. And 
I am sitting on the deck of a steamer, with the 
heaviest of awnings overhead, and look as through 
a window from a darkened room on a glare that 
aches the eyes. There is a pulsing, hot breeze 
that makes me stretch my arm for a long gulp at 
the long glass. 

It is a warm afternoon, and passengers are 
sprawling in hammock-chairs. Every one is 
armed with a book; but all books are lying face 
downwards on their owners’ knees. Heads are 
thrown back; hats are pulled forward. I do 
believe everybody is sleeping. Certainly a lady 
missionary, going home for a rest, is doing what 
no lady missionary should ever do—she is snoring. 

I would like to toss this pen aside, and stick 
these uninked sheets of paper in my case. After 
lunch it is delightful to slip into the luxury of 
being lazy till tea and biscuits and toast and cake 
are brought round by the mummy-faced Portuguese 
steward. But there is a Spartan heroism in 
keeping awake on such a day, when dropping to 
sleep would be so agreeable. I know I am 
writing only to keep awake. Just this moment 
I caught myself trying to write three words 
between every snore of the missionary, and 
became cognisant there was a contest by the dis- 
covery I was lagging behind. 

We are lying off the coast of Arabia, in the 
shelter of grim rocks that run into the sea like 
jinn’s arms, and in the cove, piled in a heap, like 
a mound of promiscuous bandboxes, are the white 
- houses of Muscat. To look at them is as hard as 
gazing at a looking-glass which is doing its best 
to crack. They seem about ninety million miles 


*The author of this article started from London in 
April 1896 on a bicycle tour round the world. This 
records his experience of Muscat. 


nearer the sun than they have any right to be. 
To gaze at the dazzling whiteness is to provoke a 
headache. 

The big white house, with the big green shutters 
and the maroon-painted balcony and the birdcage 
smoking-room on the top, is the Palace of the 
Sultan. I think myself clever at most things; but 
I would never have taken that barn for a palace 
had I not been told and had pointed out to me a 
flipping, flapping strip of red cotton serving the 
duty of flag. There are other flags. The Tri- 
colour is rather limp; the Union Jack flutters 
and drowses and tlien flutters again as though it 
were uneasy about something; the Stars and 
Stripes is positively frisky, dancing away in 
some particular breeze of its own. 

Muscat is a difficult place to reach. But having 
reached it, your next solicitude is to get from it. 
It is much heard of but seldom seen, stuck on 
the fierce scorching Arabian coast, and crouching 
where the rocks—high, jagged, and wolf-toothed— 
surround and protect it. If you are a wild 
Bedouin from the desert, coming with slender but 
deadly musket in your hand and plunder in your 
heart, you must crawl through a narrow, black 
defile. If you are a Londoner who just drops 
into Muscat for breakfast, on your way from 
anywhere to somewhere else, you must pass within 
those jinn’s arms that are covered with towers 
like horrible warts. This morning I counted 
twenty-two of them, One, a little the worse for 
wear, stands close to the sea, and was built in the 
year fifteen hundred and something by the hardy, 
venturesome Portuguese. Half-a-dozen towers are 
up on the rocks, hanging close to the edge, 
showing how near they can get without toppling 
over. Narrow precipitous steps cling to the hill- 
side on their way to the fortresses. The fortresses 
are formidable enough, and might do damage were 
piratical dhows to sweep into the harbour of 
those devils’ arms, to carry off the gold in the 
sultan’s treasury or the treasures in the sultan’s 
harem. 

The sea is deep and bluish-green, and ships can 
lie close to the rocks. This afternoon the water 


is bobbing and heaving, and the crests of the 
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waves are breaking into silvery fringe. Native 
boats are curtseying in the harbour—curious- 
shaped things, resembling a pea-shell, and as sea- 
worthy. They are long and shallow, and the 
billows throw them about in ungentle fashion. 
Unless you are a heedless wretch your heart and 
your throat play cup and ball every time there 
is a lurch, You shut your eyes anticipating the 
drowning of six men, and open them expostu- 
latingly on understanding there is to be no 
drowning. 

Only a few of these boatmen are Arabs, swarthy- 
skinned, keen-featured, quick-eyed. Most of them 
are negroes, captured in slave-dhows on the 
Zanzibar coast. There were three men in the 
pea-shell that took me ashore and brought me 
back again. I sat on the floor, while the negroes 
sang crooningly as they swished the boat from 
wave to wave. They used paddles of bamboo, with 
a round piece of wood like the top of a barrel at 
one end, The man who was perched in the stern 
steering with his paddle sang through his yellow, 
evil teeth. There was as much play of feature 
in his countenance as you notice in a rhinoceros. 
He was naked, save for an orange-coloured cloth 
around his loins, and his skin was scorched and 
baked and cracked, and baked again, till it had 
really the resemblance of rhinoceros-hide. His 
lips were an inch thick and the lower jaw hung. 
A jaundiced, sullen eye stared ahead with never 
a quiver of the lids, blood-streaked, lacking 
vitality, but with an infinity of despondence and 
kismetic gloom in its depths. A loathsome scar 
stretched from the ear over tle cheek-bone to 
the lips, telling of a fearful sword-slash. Three 
deep furrows lined his brow. He struck me as a 
curious animal. He was, indeed, little more than 
an animal, When I paid him he never said a 
word. 

I think there can be no stout men in Muscat. 
When I walked through the streets with my 
hands in my pockets my elbows scraped either 
wall. Had I been a particularly tall man I 
would have rubbed the sides of my hat, for the 
buildings leaned over with an evident intention 
of meeting. But they thought better of it. In 
all my Eastern travels I have never seen such 
narrow ways. They look all the narrower because 
the houses are so tremendously high, and the sky 
is a streak of blue resting on the house-tops. 
The consequence is, there is no sunny side to the 
street; it is all shady. Twenty feet up latticed 
balconies overhang. All the doors are heavy and 
formidable, and iron-studded and iron-barred. 

Here, in Muscat, I saw the pure-bred Arab 
man, sinewy but not tall, a domineering, swagger- 
ing nobleness in his glance, and a brace of daggers 
in his waist. When I recognised a beautiful haft 
or noticed a slender inlaid native gun or singular 
shield, I offered to buy. But nothing would 
induce them to sell. ‘Sahib, said one man, ‘I 
killed my deadliest foe with this blade, right 


through his black heart! You see this dint in 
my shield. Ah! that dint was caused by a spear. 
The shield saved my life ; shall I, then, sell it for 
money? My gun? No, sahib! Iam an Arab, and 
my gun is my other self. How could I be an 
Arab if I had no gun? This sword—it belonged 
to my grandfather. It has killed forty men. 
By Mahomet! it is true. These marks, sahib—you 
see these marks—only one of these marks is 
put there when a man is killed.’ I offered three 
times the value. The answer always was, ‘No, 
sahib, I will not; I cannot.’ 

Everybody, from the frolicsome boy of eight to 
the tottering imbecile of eighty, carried a weapon. 
The old men had rusty swords that reminded 
me of the unwieldy double- bladed monsters 
that Richard Coeur de Lion and his knights 
swung in the face of the Saracens. These Muscat 
swords are four feet six inches long, the blades 
three inches wide, and the handles provide room for 
both fists to grasp. Law is an unknown quantity 
in Eastern Arabia. It is a case of every man for 
himself. A month or two back the wild tribes 
of the desert, armed literally to the teeth, entered 
Muscat, ostensibly to sell dates. At a signal they 
made a dash at the bazaars and ransacked them 
from end to end. The Muscatees showed fight, 
and a good deal of blood was spilt at the street- 
corners. The invaders were victorious; and the 
sultan, taking shelter in one of the forts, had to 
ransom his life and his capital. The nomads 
enjoyed a great feast; and then, firing their guns 
in the air, sprang into their saddles and sped 
over the hot sand towards the interior. The 
sultan is a young man of thirty, practically a 
protégé of the Indian government, from whom 
he receives £6000 a year on the understanding 
that he does not interfere with Zanzibar. From 
all I hear he is an illiterate ninny, with no higher 
ambition than adding to his crowd of wives. The 
only way to do business with the sultan is, first 
of all, to present him with a couple of pretty girls. 

Yesterday and to-day I have been rambling 
through the maze of rickety shanties called the 
bazaar. It is labyrinthine; you dive down dark 
alleys, not knowing where they lead you. Some- 
times they lead into another alley ; sometimes 
they lead to a blind wall. Every shop is an 
alcove piled up with dusty wares. Plenty of 
people are about, but there is little business. The 
hues of the men’s robes are wonderfully gorgeous, 
of purple satin, canary satin, green silk ; and the 
turbans are marvels of snowy whiteness. There 
is a flabbiness about the merchants by no means 
Arab-like. They have sensuous, slothful eyes. 
As I passed along they gave no sign of curiosity ;, 
but they held their nostrils tight, that the smell of 
an infidel dog might not disturb their complacent 
self-sufficiency. They are convinced they are the 
ornaments of the universe ; they will not believe 
any city surpasses Muscat in magnificence ; their 
sultan is the greatest monarch on earth. If you 
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think you can alter their ideas by demonstration you 
know little of the workings of the Eastern mind. 

The women wear a garb which is distinctive 
from that of other Easterns in general effect 
though not in detail. Whilst the men don 
brilliant robes, the women put on brilliant 
trousers, a sort of compromise between knicker- 
bockers and breeches, and above is a loose waist- 
coat of velvet with big buttons; but in the 
streets this is often hid by a long enshrouding 
black shawl. They do not cover their faces 
entirely as the Persian women do, nor do they 
hide the lower part of the countenance according 
to the custom of the Egyptians. They obey the 
Koran law of hiding the features, but the hiding 
is perfunctory. Around the head, and, conse- 
quently, stretched over the face, is a black cloth 
with holes cut to see through, another to breathe 
through, and a fourth, if necessary, to sneeze 
through. These holes are frequently quite large ; 
and, instead of the woman being a mystery, I 
could always tell at a glance whether she was 
young or old, ugly or beautiful. Around their 
ankles are big silver bangles ; other bangles jingle 
on their wrists ; heavy-loaded weights shake from 
the lobes of their ears, and from their noses 
dangle rings. 

Certainly, as I strolled from spot to spot, and 
got lost, and found myself again, I was struck 
with the gaudy, turbulent scene—the sleek mer- 
chants, the bold and armed nomads, the naked 
negroes carrying assegais, little boys staggering 
under the weight of heavy swords, the women 
balancing jars upon their heads, the throng of 
importuning beggars, the story-tellers, the rows 


of blinking loungers squatting along the wall- 
sides—a scene singularly fascinating, not only 


because it was curious, but because it was a spot 
of the world about which the rest of the world 
knew little. 

Muscat is very much like a boy when he has 
outgrown his clothes and long pieces of him stick 
out at the sleeves and trouser-legs. Muscat has 
outgrown its boundaries, and through the city 
gates pieces of it protrude. Houses are not much 
of a necessity. Indeed, I don’t think I saw a 
house outside the gates. What did duty was a 


sort of matting roof, enough to keep off the sun’s 
rays, and beneath this the family lie. Some sort 
of privacy is obtained by a rude kind of rush 
palings fixed around. But it is primitive. 

I walked beyond the town and up the rocky 
gorge, the only entrance from the desert to the 
town, and, reaching the mouth and looking beyond, 
I saw an entrancing sight. It was evening, and 
there was a mellow haze in the air, and the sky 
was flushed with orange and purple, so that 
nature wrapped the picture in a shimmer of 
romance. It did not look real. I had seen it all 
before, but only in my mind’s eye, as a youngster 
reading with heated imagination the trials of 
Robinson Crusoe or poring over the marvels of 

‘reasure Island. Immediately in front spread a 
small sandy plain dotted with stunted huts and 
lofty palms. Beyond was a creek edged with 
verdant luxuriance, and great masses of deep- 
toned trees climbed up the opposite slope. But 
it was the creek that riveted my eye. I fancied 
myself in some far-off South Sea island. Had a 
canoe filled with painted savages slipped along, 
and had they landed and lit a fire and cooked 
an enemy on it, and then eaten him, I should 
not have been surprised. 

On my way back I came across six little nigger 
boys sitting in a row. They were mischievous 
rascals, shaven-headed and scantily clad. They 
were all one size, so I inquired where they came 
from. A few months ago the British gunboat 
Sphina was prowling down the Zanzibar coast, 
and captured a couple of dhows packed with 
slaves. Among the slaves were forty boys, all 
about eight years of age, and these were brought 
to Muscat, and most of them placed under the 
protection of the consulates. 

Phew! it is terribly hot as I sit here writing, 
with Muscat half a mile away quivering in the 
heat. The missionary lady has ceased her snoring, 
and I see she is gazing at me curiously. Perhaps 
she is wondering what makes me write during 
the scorching hours of the afternoon, And really 
I wonder too. 

Any way, I have finished my long drink in the 
long glass) And here comes the mummy-faced 
Portuguese with tea. 


JUST AN EPISODE. 


CHAPTER III. 


DID not see Mimsy at lunch, though 
I heard her come back. Harry was 
not with her, and the dismounting 
was performed in silence. I could 
not spare time to go into the 
dining- room, so Harris brought 

some food into my private room, and I snatched 

a@ mouthful when I could. After that I had to 


go to the hospital, and it was not until dinner 
was served that I saw her again, and then her ex- 
pression conveyed nothing to me. She was very 
quiet, of course. A young person receiving an offer 
of marriage for the first time might naturally be 
subdued, whether she had accepted it or not. She 
toyed with her soup, and barely tasted the daintiest 
morsel of grouse I could find to send her. Once, 
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when I caught her eyes for a moment, I saw an 
expression of pain in their blue depths, but the 
meaning of it I could not fathom. Dinner over, 
she wandered through the window on to the terrace, 
as she had done in the morning; but then she had 
been bathed in sunshine, now the shadows were 
falling across her. I could not help making the 
comparison, and a pang went through me. Was 
this prophetic? What ages ago it seemed since 
she stood there feeding the pigeons ! 

She crossed the terrace and sat perfectly still on 
the balustrade, leaning against one of the stone 
pillars, her head slightly bent, her hands hanging 
listlessly down. The despondency of her attitude 
touched me painfully ; and, instead of leaving her 
to tell me what she would in her own time, as I 
had intended, I went out and joined her, standing 
quite unheeded close by her side. Only this morn- 
ing and she would have jumped up to meet me, or 
turned and seized my hand, or leaned against me 
with a mute caress. Now she remained apart, quite 
still. This was the beginning of the change, then ; 
and I must confess that, in spite of my resolution 
to give her to Harry, I did not relish having our 
old relations upset in this way, Perhaps she too 
felt this. 

‘John, she said at last, without looking at me, 
‘how much money have I of my very own?’ 

She had accepted him, then, and now business 
must be discussed. 

‘You have eight hundred a year.’ 

‘And is it settled on me?’ 

‘Yes, settled on you absolutely.’ 

‘So that, if I like, I can set up a house of my 
own and live all by myself?’ 

‘Yes, when you are of age.’ 

‘Who settled this money on me, John?’ 

*I did’ 

‘Why? 

‘Because, in the event of your marriage, I con- 
sidered it well that you should have complete 
control of your money affairs.’ 

‘You seemed to be quite sure I should marry ?’ 

I nodded. 

‘I thought it possible.’ 

Mimsy was silent for a long time. 
And: ‘Does Priscilla know?’ 

‘Yes; Priscilla agreed with me.’ 

‘Does Priscilla want to get rid of me too?’ 

‘I don’t understand you, dear child; no one 
wants to “get rid” of you.’ 

Another pause. Then; 

‘John.’ 

Now it was coming. Prepare yourself, John 
Travers, for a stinging blow. I braced myself up. 

‘Yes, Mimsy.’ 

‘This morning Harry asked me to marry him,’ 

‘And ?” 

‘And I said I couldn’t. And then I was miser- 
able, because I hated to hurt Harry, and he looked 
so unhappy. And then he said you would be glad 
if I married him’—(the deuce he did! Harry had 


Then she 


taken a great deal too much for granted there)— 
‘and that made me more miserable.’ 

‘Why did it make you miserable, Miriam ?’ 

‘It hurt me to think you would be glad to get 
rid of me.’ 

‘I could never be glad to lose you, little one.’ 

‘Then why did Harry say that?’ 

‘I think I can explain it. Harry obtained my 
consent to speak to you of his love (and I believe 
he loves you very dearly); and, having gained 
that consent, he naturally supposed it given with 
a certain amount of pleasure.’ 

‘Which it was not?’ 

‘Which it most decidedly was not, 

She gave a sigh of relief. 

‘I’m glad of that. It hurt me dreadfully, John, - 
like a sharp stab would do,’ 

‘Why, sweetheart, I said emphatically, ‘you 
cannot suppose for one instant that it would be. a 
pleasure to me—and to Priscilla’ (I thought I had 
better put that in)—‘to know that our nestling 
might choose to fly away, perhaps to India, with 
Harry, and take all the sunshine from our home, 
leaving it desolate without her. Life would never 
be the same again’ Then I checked myself ; 
it seemed to me I might go too far. 

‘And how did it end?’ I went on, as she made 
no comment. 

‘It ended like this: Harry asked me if I cared 
for any one else, and I said yes,’ 

Good gracious, the child! She closed one wound 
only to open another. Who was this man for whom 
she cared? That she had many admirers I knew, 
but it had always seemed to me that she treated 
them all alike, as comrades and friends, 

‘And this man, Mimsy ; does he care for you at 
all 2’ 

‘Yes,’ wistfully ; ‘he cares for me. 
love me.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘Because, if he did, he would have asked me to 
marry him.’ 

Very young, amateur reasoning that. 

‘And if he did ask you, would you marry him?’ 

‘Yes, to-morrow.’ 

‘With all the love on your side ?’ 

‘Yes; I love him; that is sufficient. I told 
Harry so.’ 

I was a little bit disappointed in Mimsy. I had 
thought her so different. And here she was, ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to throw herself at the head 
or into the arms of a man who, she confessed, did 
not love her. And telling Harry, too! I could only 
gasp: ‘You told Harry?’ 

‘Yes; and I told him who it was,’ 

Worse and worse ! 

‘My dear child, you shouldn’t have done that, 
What did he say ?’ 

‘He looked very much surprised, and said, “Then 
I haven’t the ghost of a chance. I won’t bother 
you any more, Mimsy.” And then he went home, 
and I came on with Jenkins,’ 


He does not 
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Here was a pretty kettle of fish! Poor Harry! 
It was bad enough to have to bear a refusal and 
the dashing of all his bright hopes to the ground ; 
it was harder still to be calmly told of a rival, not 
only preferred before him, but loved, it seemed. I 
had felt sorry for Harry before, now I felt more 
sorry ; I had a fellow-feeling for him. And poor 
Mimsy! This, then, was the cause of her depression. 
To care for a person who does not return your love, 
that is hard too, Ought I to invite her confidence 
further? I was sorely perplexed. Not for worlds 
would I have hurt the child, or made her trouble 
any worse to bear than it was already. And yet, 
if I knew more, I might be able to help her. Here 
she was, loving a man who perhaps had no intention 
of asking her to be his wife. I was gradually work- 
ing myself up into a perfect fury of rage against this 
unappreciative loved one, when Mimsy slowly rose, 
and stood, for a moment, looking away into the west, 
where, across the valley of the town as far as we 
could see, the earth-line was slowly rising above the 
sun. Not once had she made a movement towards 
me, she whose nature was so affectionate, who had 
always been so lavish of her caresses, I missed them 
now. I scarcely dared to think of what life would 
be to me without them. Ah, yes, since the morning, 
how she had changed! Then she was a child ; now 
she had crossed the boundary-line, and the old, free 
affection could never be ours again. A sudden mad 
desire came over me to take her in my arms and 
hold her so that never should the breath of other 
love come near her. Was it the pent-up longing of 
years breaking loose at last? But between us there 
glided the shadow of that other man, the man whom 
Mimsy loved, and my half-outstretched arms fell 
down, And still she stood there apart from me, 
her eyes travelling among the familiar objects 
around us and lingering on them with a pathetic 
sadness, as if she were taking a last leave. I could 
bear it no longer. 

‘Mimsy,’ I said, as calmly as I could—for my 
heart was beating rapidly, sending the blood ting- 
ling through my veins—‘tell me, who is this man 
who is taking your love from us?’ 

As she turned and looked into my face, I saw in 
her eyes the glistening of tears. They glistened, 
but they were bravely kept back. The sight mad- 
dened me. 

‘Quick, Mimsy ; tell me.’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ she said very softly, ‘but you 
shall see his photograph. I always carry it with 
me.’ Here she took from her pocket a little, thin, 
well-worn leather case, which she placed in my 
hands, ‘I am going indoors now,’ she continued, 
‘and I want you not to open it until you are quite 
alone. And when you have seen the face, it will 
be good-bye between us for ever, dear, dear Guardy, 
for I can never, after that, continue to live with you 
here.’ 

I sat down and watched her move slowly over 
the grass, a pathetic figure passing gently from me 
into the unknown fattre. At the window she turned 


and waved her hand. I am not ashamed to say that 
in my eyes the tears were swimming. I still held 
the little leather case tightly grasped in my hand, 
and as she disappeared I nerved myself to a final 
effort. I opened it, and as I looked I sprang to my 
feet. There before me was an old and faded photo- 
graph of—myself. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REACHED Mimsy before she crossed 


the hall. I drew her into the con- 
sulting-room—that room from whence, 
only that morning, I had driven 
her to Harry. I took her in my arms and kissed 
her again and again on her soft hair, for her 
face was hidden on my breast. I thought with 
a smile of my morning’s resolution, and in imagi- 
nation I snapped my fingers at it. 

‘Mimsy,’ I whispered, ‘will you marry me, and 
stay with me always, the one dear, sweet love of my 
life? You whose every tone is music to me, whose 
every footfall makes my heart rejoice. Listen. I 
have tried hard to give you up. I have shrunk 
from asking you to bind your fresh young life to a 
man old enough to be your father. I knew Harry 
loved you, and when I sent you to him this morning, 
it was with an ache at my heart that has refused 
all day to be stilled. I could not dare to think 
that you cared for me otherwise than as your friend 
and guardian. Now that I know, I will not part 
with you to any man living. You shall be mine 
irrevocably, irretrievably if you will. Will you, 
Mimsy ?’ 

I sat down in my own'particular chair—the chair 
from whose majestic proportions I daily (I hope) 
impressed my patients with a sense of my profound 
knowledge and skill ; and Mimsy nestled in my arms, 
holding one of my hands tightly in both her own. 

‘IT am ever so willing, Guardy ; but I cannot 
realise my happiness yet. It has come so suddenly, 
just when I had made up my mind to go away and 
leave you.’ 

‘That wasn’t kind, Mimsy, 

‘No; but I never thought of that then,’ 

We talked until sounds of a tray being carried 
into the drawing-room reminded us of something 
we had both forgotten. 

‘That is the coffee going in, said Mimsy, spring- 
ing up. ‘I had forgotten Priscilla.’ 

I rose and took her hand. 

‘Come, we will go and tell her’ 

Priscilla was knitting by the fire. She looked at 
us keenly as we entered, her eyes resting first on 
me, and then on Mimsy, who, clinging fast to my 
hand, hung back shyly. Then Priscilla darted 
at me. 

‘John, you don’t mean ?’—— she began. 

‘Yes, I do, Priscilla. I mean that Mimsy and I 
are tired of being guardian and ward, so we are 
changing the relationship, and are going to be 
husband and wife instead.’ 


WithaAA 
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Priscilla drew my face down to hers, and, as she 
had often done when I was a boy, pressed her lips 
to my forehead in a long, loving kiss. Then she 
turned to Mimsy, and folded her in her arms. 
‘Oh, my darling, I am so glad, so glad!’ she 
murmured, as she cooed over her; ‘it is what I 
have longed and prayed for, and now it is really 
come. John, I saw how it was with you, and I was 
afraid you would not speak ; I feared that your grand 
quixotic notions would keep you from your happi- 
ness, while all the time this child was eating out her 
heart for you, and you did not see it, and I could 
say nothing. You have given me many an anxious 
moment, especially when this morning I thought 
you were willing that Harry should take her away. 
But, there, it’s all settled now, so let us have some 
coffee. Iam sure we need something after all this 
excitement.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


ARLY the next morning I heard Mimsy’s 
voice from the garden singing: 


‘John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquaint,’ 

and I knew that she had recovered her usual 
spirits. When I joined her a short time after, she 
was flitting from bush to bush gathering roses—for 
the consulting-room, she said ; and then added, with 
a furtive glance into my face: ‘I am not going to 
hate the patients any more now; I can even afford 
to respect them.’ 

When the basket was full she suggested ; ‘ Don’t 
you think, darling, we might find Jenkins and tell 
him? He seems to belong to me somehow.’ 

So we wended our way to the stables, Mimsy, 
with all her old gaiety and light-heartedness re- 
stored, dancing along by my side. 

Jenkins was an old soldier, He had served 
under Mimsy’s grandfather. He was with her 
father when he died of sunstroke in India, when 
Mimsy was born. He brought her mother home to 
England, and when she died a few years later he 
came to me with the little one, her devoted servant 
and slave. He was in the act of wringing out a 


leather from a pail of water when we appeared, and 
when he caught sight of us he drew himself up 
sharply to attention, his hand to his cap. 

‘I’m going to be married, Jenkins,’ announced 
Mimsy without preamble. 

‘Well, to be sure, Miss,’ replied Jenkins, looking 
inquiringly at me; ‘well, to be sure’ 

‘Yes, Jenkins; and to the very best man in all 
the world’ 

‘Yes, Miss, yes;’ and again he glanced at me. 

‘There he stands before you, Jenkins; and just 
think of it, I’m going to be Mrs Travers, and 
never, never going away from the dear old 
home.’ 

‘I’m very glad, sir, that I am. I knowed Miss 
Miriam she worshipped the very ground you trod 
on, sir—and you deserve it, sir; and I knowed 
what store you set by her, sir. And now I’m as 
glad as ever I can be.’ 

‘John, darling, said Mimsy as we strolled back 
to breakfast, ‘I’ve been thinking of lots of things 
since yesterday, and I do hope Priscilla will live 
here with us, always.’ 

‘No, sweetheart. Priscilla confided to me last 
night, when you had gone to bed, that she would 
like to carry out a project she has always had in 
her mind in case I married. She would like to 
have a little house near, and see us often, and 
yet be quite quiet and independent.’ 

‘But need we let her go, John? I want to 
keep her.’ 

‘I know, little one; but Priscilla thinks you 
ought to rule here with an undivided sway—be 
a sort of queen, in fact. She has nothing but 
praise for you, Mimsy, and thinks you will make 
an excellent housekeeper. Priscilla is a wise 
woman ; and, somehow, I fancy we shall do well 
to be guided by her.’ 

We stood for a few moments on the terrace, and 
the pigeons came and cooed around Mimsy as she 
apostrophised the garden and its belongings: ‘You 
dear old garden! And you sweet flowers and trees 
and grassy walks and shadows and sunshine! I 
said good-bye to you all yesterday, and you would 
not respond. And now I know why: you never 
meant me to leave you.’ 


? 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


NEW ADMIRALTY HARBOUR. 


WORK of national importance is 
about to be commenced at Dover in 
the construction of a harbour, with 
an area of more than 600 acres, suffi- 
cient to afford protection for the 
whole of the vessels comprised in 
the Channel Squadron. This necessary enter- 

prise has been under consideration for many 

years, and as long ago as 1844 a royal com- 


mission reported in its favour, But we all 
know that such recommendations generally re- 
main a dead letter for an indefinite period. 
This was certainly the case in this instance, 
for nothing was done to act upon the report 
until in 1886 a bill was introduced to construct 
a national harbour at Dover at a cost of two 
millions. With some modifications this scheme is 
now to be adopted ; but the estimated cost is now 
three and a half millions. It need hardly be said 
that the works are of a most extensive kind. 
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They comprise an extension of the existing Ad- 
miralty Pier; the construction of a somewhat 
similar pier to the eastward; a breakwater more 
than 4000 feet long, forming the southern wall 
of the harbour; and the building of a sea-wall of 
nearly the same length. The works to be con- 
structed will represent in the aggregate a length 
of more thon 2} miles; they will be of enormous 
strength, and will consist mostly of concrete 
blocks, faced with granite, of a weight of from 
thirty to forty tons each. Measured from base to 
parapet, the walls of this harbour will be ninety 
feet in height, nearly seventy feet being below 
water at spring-tides. It is expected that the 
new harbour—the centre of which will be just 
under Dover Castle—will be completed in about 
ten years. 


A RAILWAY-TICKET PRINTER. 


Few railway travellers give thought to the 
enormous amount of clerical work involved in 
the distribution and checking of tickets, the con- 
sumption of which by a big company amounts 
to about a million per week. A clever machine 
has lately been adopted by the French railways, 
and is now being introduced to British notice, 
which does much to simplify this work, and at 
once dispenses with the help of the usual central 
office from which tickets are now issued. The 
machine is under the care of the booking-clerk, 
and prints, dates, and numbers the tickets as 
they are applied for by the passengers. The 
principal feature of the machine is a wheel, on 
the circumference of which is engraved the names 
of the various stations; and when this is turned 
until the name of the required place comes 
opposite to a pointer, the touch of a certain lever 
will print the ticket. If the lever be held down, 
tickets of the same denomination, serially num- 
bered, will be thrown out at the rate of 100 per 
minute. At the same time a record of every 
ticket printed will be made on a slip of paper, 
automatically, which is contained within the 
machine, and can only be got at by the official 
entrusted with the key. There is thus a constant 
check upon the booking-clerk, whose receipts can 
at the end of the day be compared with the 
registration slip. The machine is said to require 
no attention beyond the daily change in the date- 
stamp, inking of the rollers, and occasional re- 
newal of the rolls of cardboard from which the 
tickets are cut. 


A NOVEL RAILWAY SCHEME, 


At a time when the relative advantages of steam 
and electricity as motive-power for railways is 
being much discussed, a method of propulsion 
which dispenses with either is certainly of in- 
terest. In Halford’s patent railway the force of 
gravity is the sole motive-power employed, as- 
sisted by hydraulic rams. In the model which 


has been made, and which works very well, the 


railway is in sections, the rails being raised on 
columns, and the cars suspended on either side 
below them. At the junctions the sections are 
hinged together, and at these points can be raised 
by hydraulic rams, This raising of the track with 
a train upon it forms a gradient down which the 
cars rush until the train arrives at the next 
junction, when the same raising process is effected 
with like results, and so on until the terminus is 
reached. It remains to be seen whether such a 
system can be worked satisfactorily on a larger 
scale, and whether it will prove more economical 
than existing methods of propulsion. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


We have all read with pride of the brave 
Highlander who, at the action at Dargai, con- 
tinued to play his pipes although he had been 
shot through the legs. A correspondent of the 
Times points out that a similar incident, recorded 
in The Life and Exploits of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, occurred at the battle of Vimiero 
about ninety years ago. It is thus described: 
‘An incident occurred in this battle so highly 
characteristic of Highland courage that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it. It is very common 
for the wounded to cheer their more fortunate 
comrades as they pass on to the attack. A man 
named Stewart, the piper of the 71st Regiment, 
was wounded in the thigh very severely at a very 
early period of the action, and refused to be re- 
moved. He sat upon a bank playing martial airs 
during the remainder of the battle. He was 
heard to address his comrades thus: “ Weel, my 
bra’ lads, I can gang nae langer wi’ ye fechtin, 
but de’il burn my saul if ye want music.” For 
this the Highland Society justly voted him a 
handsome set of pipes, with a flattering inscrip- 
tion engraved upon them.’ 


+  WHALE-FISHING. 

The whale-fishing at Newfoundland during the 
past season has not been very successful, for only 
one animal was secured by the five Dundee 
vessels engaged in the enterprise. On the other | 
hand, the capture of the walrus—the hide of 
which has lately been marketable—was prosecuted 
with better results. The best catch of the season 
was that of the ship Balena, which secured 600, 
and other vessels killed from seventy to eighty 
each. The three vessels which proceeded from 
Dundee to Davis Strait did far better as regards 
the whale-fishing, for they secured among them 
no fewer than eight whales, against three killed 
during the preceding season. At present quotations 
the bone secured will realise about £12,000, and 
the oil about £2000, estimating the latter at £20 


per tun. a’ / 


The results of working a coffee estate in British 
Central Africa have lately been published for 
the benefit of those wishing to embark in that 


AFRICAN COFFEE. 
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industry. This takes the form of a balance-sheet 
of the plantation belonging to Mr S. Israel, who 
arrived in that country in June 1894. Five 
hundred acres of land cost him £175, to which 
must be added £2000 spent during the three 
years in the erection of buildings, planting of 
shade trees, &c. Sixty acres planted with coffee 
brought a return for one year of nearly £1500, 
and a valuation of the estate shows it to be 
worth £4500. For the next year the estimated 
return is over £2000, with an expenditure of 
little more than a quarter that sum; and for 
1899, when many more acres will come into 
bearing, Mr Israel reckons on a revenue of £3000 
with the same outlay as in the previous year. 
Very few new planters have made their appear- 
ance during the past year, owing to reports— 
which are greatly exaggerated—as to the unhealthi- 
ness of the country. 


THE DANGER OF ‘FIREPROOF’ BUILDINGS. 


The recent great fire in London, which laid so 
many houses low, has done good service in calling 
attention to the utterly false security promised 
by so-called ‘fireproof’ buildings. The buildings 
are so far fireproof that the materials used in 
their construction—iron and concrete—will not 
take fire. But what happens when such a struc- 
ture is stored with highly-inflammable goods 
should such goods become ignited? The building 
acts like a fireplace, its numerous staircases, lift- 
shafts, and windows acting as flues, until its 
interior is one mass of glowing heat. Then the 
heat acts upon the iron girders, causing them to 
lengthen by several inches and to exert an out- 
ward thrust upon the walls, which speedily 
brings them down, Good, strong, old-fashioned 
oaken beams are far safer, for they take a long 
time to burn through, and they do not elongate 
by the action of heat. It is obvious that there 
is room for great improvement in our methods 
of building construction in view of risk from 


fire. 


STEAM FROM ELECTRICITY. 


A demonstration was recently given at Birming- 
ham by the Electric Steam Syndicate of a system 
patented by Major J. H. Dunn for converting 
electricity into steam. So far as we can gather 
from the published accounts of this demonstra- 
tion, it would seem that the tubes of a steam 
boiler have passed through them wires which are 
made white-hot by their resistance to the passage 
of an electric current. We read that at first the 
patentee made use of platinum for this purpose ; 
but as that metal is nearly as costly as gold, it is 
obviously out of the question, and he has since 
‘discovered a metal which is only fifteenpence a 
pound, which answers the purpose.’ We confess 
that we do not see how such a system could be 
worked except at ruinous loss, unless Major Dunn 
has discovered, as well as the new metal, an 


unprecedentedly cheap method of generating an 
electric current. For the most economical method 
at present available—with the exception of a 
natural head of water as at Niagara—is steam 
power. And to attempt to make a current so 
generated produce more steam than that which 
gave it origin is very like trying to get a quart 
of liquid out of a pint pot. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE, 


The Owen Stone Company of Scotland are now 
manufacturing an artificial stone which is said to 
stand every test, and to be impervious to all 
vagaries of the weather. The process is a simple 
one, and the ingredients of the stone, chiefly 
lime and sand, are not expensive commodities, so 
that it is believed that the artificial product will 
be able to compete with the real. The lime and 
sand, having been thoroughly incorporated, are 
passed into moulding boxes, which may be of any 
convenient size or shape, and these are placed 
within the converter. Water at high pressure, 
and having a high temperature, is then pumped 
into the converter to cause the necessary chemical 
union between the lime and sand, and the mould- 
ing boxes are also submitted to a temperature of 
about 400° Fahrenheit by the action of super- 
heated steam. In about thirty hours the surplus 
water is run off, but the heat is continued, in 
order to remove moisture from the moulding boxes, 
for another fifteen hours. The boxes are then 
removed from the converter, and the stone within 
them is practically ready for use. Experiments 
are now in progress, from which it is hoped that 
other products of nature’s laboratory, such as 
slate and marble, will presently be successfully 
imitated, 


COOKING BY VAPORISED PARAFFIN, 


The gas-cooker is now such a very popular 
piece of kitchen apparatus that any invention 
which seeks to displace it must be very good 
indeed ; and it is hard to believe that anything 
which burns oil can supplant it either in cheap- 
ness or efficiency. But this is what the Darby 
Oil-gas Burner essays to do, and the demonstra- 
tion given lately in London of its working was 
certainly satisfactory so far as it went. The oil 
used is ordinary paraffin; the burner employs no 
wick, so that there is entire absence of trimming 
or smoke, and the liquid is vaporised before it 
does its work. The main feature of the burner 
is an asbestos cap, upon which the oil drops from 
a coiled pipe, the pipe leading from the tank or 
other receptacle, which may be at some distance 
from the point of combustion. A few drops of 
the liquid having fallen, a match is applied, and 
the coiled pipe is speedily heated, so that the oil 
is vaporised. The burner will fit into any ordi- 
nary cooking-range, and will heat the entire 
system, oven and all, as efficiently as with a coal 
fire. The consumption of oil is said to average 
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one gallon in nine hours, which would indicate 
a cost of about one penny an hour. 


USEFUL X-RAYS. 


It is very satisfactory and interesting to know 
that the Réntgen rays, which at first promised to 
be only a nine days’ wonder, are doing such 
splendid work in the hands of. the surgeons. 
Every big hospital has now its long roll of cases 
in which the surgeons have been guided in their 
work by the revelations of the X-ray tube; and 
now, from the distant Indian frontier, we hear 
how the wounded are receiving benefit from this 
method of diagnosis. In one instance a Sepoy 
had been struck by a bullet, which made a flesh 
wound across his chest, and apparently had found 
its exit at his arm. The case was not an extra- 
ordinary one, but the surgeons were puzzled by 
the inflammatory symptoms which manifested 
themselves, and for which there was no apparent 
cause. Recourse was had to the Rontgen ap- 
paratus, which at once showed that some shadow- 
casting foreign bodies were lodged in the man’s 
chest. Operation showed that these were pieces 
of lead, the remains of a bullet which seems to 
have broken up after impact with the bones. 


FIRE INSURANCE BADGES. 


An able article in the Daily Mail recently 
called attention to the leaden medallions or 
badges of the different fire-offices which may be 
observed on numerous old houses in London. In 
past times it was the custom when a householder 
insured his premises to nail up in a conspicuous 
place —usually on the brickwork between the 
first-floor windows—one of these badges, which 
bore the device of the office from which it 
emanated. When the insurance ceased by non- 
payment of premiums the device was at once 
removed; but this custom gradually became 
abandoned, and many of the badges remain to 
this day. In the old times each fire-office kept 
its own extinguishing apparatus, but would on no 
account use it for any houses but those of its own 
customers, and these badges were the distinguish- 
ing marks—many bearing the device of the ‘Sun,’ 
others that of the ‘Royal’ (a crown), and so 
forth. It is amusing to note that the ‘Sun’ 
badge has in certain foreign countries been mis- 
taken occasionally for a religious emblem, and 
the natives have been seen kneeling before it. 
The first fire-office in London seems to have been 
founded during the year which followed the great 
fire—1667. 


PROGRESS IN HORSELESS VEHICLES, 


Little more than twelve months ago the restric- 
tions with regard to the use of locomotives on 
common roads having been modified, the event 
was signalised by a procession of horseless vehicles 
from London to Brighton. The exhibition was 
not an unqualified success, but some of the new- 


fangled contrivances did succeed in carrying out 
the programme arranged. The second of these 
annual displays has just taken place ; and, although, 
it must be admitted, the distance covered was far 
less than on the former occasion, the whole affair 
showed distinct progress. About forty motor-cars 
took part in the procession, and most of these were 
driven by oil, one was propelled by steam, and there 
were a few to represent electricity in rivalry with 
horseflesh. Among the vehicles was a new one, 
which has already covered more than two thou- 
sand miles on common roads, including a journey 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, Cornwall. 
The proceedings were carried out under the 
auspices of the Motor-Car Club, who declare, 
through their president, that the horseless vehicle 
system is, for journeys under twenty miles, far 
more expeditious than railway travelling, for the 
carriage goes from door to door, and there is no 
waiting at railway stations for dilatory trains. 
We might mention in connection with this matter 
that the electrically-propelled cabs, which have 
now been running in London for some time, are 
a distinct success, They are so constantly in re- 
quest that it is quite an exceptional circumstance 
to see one unoccupied, 


AN OLD FAMILY PORTRAIT. 


Ir you could think, if you could speak, 
I wonder how your voice would sound ! 
And what opinion you would hold 
Of those who idly crowd around ! 


Why are your eyes, with passive gaze, 
Fixed on us as we laugh or weep, 

As though you seemed to stand aloof 
And mystic self-communion keep ? 


Can all we say, and all we do, 
And all we are or might have been, 
Be noyght to you, as though we were 
Unknown, uncared for, and unseen ? 


"Tis ages since the artist’s brush 
Upon a snowy canvas drew 

Your features; then revered and loved, 
Now only known by name to few. 


It may be ages since you left 
To enter on your endless trance ; 

But day by day we love to build 
Around your face some fresh romance. 
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